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farewell, some imperishable remorse! Through ancient and
twisted thorn trees, whose faint green buds were growing as in-
distinct in the after-sunset as specks of green weed on the sides
of old ships on a darkened tide, that north wind whistled and
shrieked. Once as he rested his bad foot on the fallen stones of a
ruined sheepfold and stared across the chalky uplands in front
of him he caught sight of an embanked circle of turf with broken-
down wooden railings on the top. The look of this object so ex-
cited his curiosity that he limped over towards it and wearily
climbed its side. It was a circular pond full almost to the brim
of bluish-grey water from the middle of whose silent depths rose
a few water plants but whose edges were quite clear and trans-
parent. All the light that there was in that fatal-brooding sky
seemed concentrated on the surface of this water. "I know what
this is," thought John Crow to himself. "This is one of those
ponds they call a dew-pond." He advanced cautiously down the
slope, leaving his bag on the top of the bank, and supporting
himself upon his stick.
Arrived at the edge of the water, he stirred it a little with his
stick's end. But in a second Ee hurriedly drew his stick away.
There in that blue-grey, motionless transparency hung suspended
a dark object. "A newt!" In his boyhood in Norfolk he had loved
these minute saurians more than all living things; and to catch
sight of one of these, on this day of all days, filled him with an
almost sacred reassurance. "All is going to be all right," he said
to himself, "Pm going to get to Glastonbury and to MaryP*
He watched the newt with interest. Disturbed by his stick it had
sunk down a short distance below the surface; but there it floated
at rest, its four feet stretched out, absolutely immobile. Even as
he watched it, it gave the faintest flicker to its tail and with its
four feet still immoveably extended it sank slowly out of sight
into the depths of the water.
John Crow scrambled up the bank, picked up his bag, and
limped back to the road. For the next mile his mood was a good
deal happier. He was pleased by the way every milestone he
passed recorded the distance to Stonehenge, just as if it were a
habitation of living men, instead of what it was.
"Two miles to Stonehenge," said the particular one he now